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Housing: How much, Where, and How? 


IN TELLING the Housing Centre’s 
annual meeting that we must build 
five million houses in England and 
Wales by 1981, Mr J. R. James, oe, 
the Ministry’s chief planner, stressed 
that this was the absolute minimum 
target. It meant only the replacement 
of houses built before 1870, and the 
provision of 2 million more for the 
new households to be created. It 
ignored the need for a quarter to half 
a million houses to relieve over- 
crowding, the replacement of houses 
through road works and other deve- 
lopments, and the desirability of a 
surplus of 2 to 3 per cent to permit 
mobility. These factors and a much 
higher replacement rate led Mr 
Graham Page, mp, to tell the Federa- 
tion of Master Builders a few days 
later that our annual housing pro- 
gramme should be 500,000, not 
250,000. 

Mr James’s grim realism and Mr 
Page’s challenging boldness are both 
welcome. Given a steady rise in the 
real value of the gross national pro- 


duct, and the devotion to house 
building of the present proportion of 
it, an annual total well above 250,000 
could quickly be reached. Significant 
advances in the development of new 
components and techniques, which 
Mr Page strongly urged, could then 
bring his target within easier range. 
Harnessing realism and _ boldness 
leads us to conclude that the mini- 
mum target should be 300,000 a year; 
6 million by 1981. 

The planning problem, however, 
is constant: where and how are the 
houses to be built ? Forty-five per cent 
of the population live in the metro- 
politan regions of Greater London, 
the West Midlands, Merseyside, and 
South-East Lancashire. These regions 
represent this proportion of housing 
demand: on Mr James’s figures over 
2 million by 1981; on ours over 2} 
million; on Mr Page’s over 4 million. 
And as Mr James explained, only 
about a million can be built inside the 
conurbations girdled by green belts. 
The remainder, upwards ofa million, 
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half of which would be for the Lon- 
don region, must be built beyond the 
green belts. 

Mr James’s blunt assertion that 
anyone who thought high densities 
could prevent this was “talking 
through the back of his neck” 
appeared to shock some high density 
enthusiasts in his audience. He illu- 
strated the fast diminishing returns 
in land “‘saved’’ by raising densities 
above about sixty persons an acre. 
(Incidentally he did not mention how 
extravagantly expensive in subsidies 
this “‘saving”’ is.) By the same process 
he showed how wasteful it is to go on 
permitting extensive private building 
at two, four, or six houses an acre. 
It was this sort of area, he said, that 
the Minister had in mind in calling 
for higher densities in his circular 
37/60. 

As to where the million-plus 
dwellings should be built, Mr James 
went much of the way with the 
TCPA’s statement on the London 
region. Here, many large-scale town 
expansions were needed at the fringe 
of the commuting area. Towns fifty 
to seventy miles distant should be 
substantially extended as new region- 
al centres, providing a large labour 
force and other counter-attractions to 
the pull of London. In answer to the 
question of “how?” Mr James said 
only that he could not see the Govern- 
ment underwriting more new towns 
in the south while conditions in the 
north were so much worse. 

The massive scale of the problem 
in the south-east demands a much 
stronger approach than reliance on 
the cumbersome Town Development 
Act for public ‘“‘overspill’’, and on 
piecemeal allocations of land for the 
growing volume of private unspon- 
sored “‘overspill’. First, London 
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County Council should persist in its 
search for new town sites. At the same 
time, however, a quite new kind of 
project needs to be encouraged. 

Too often the private developer's 
initiative produces results which are 
profitable to him but costly to the 
community. Public planning should 
now be directed to setting the stage 
for private enterprise to combine 
with it to secure beneficial results, 
Here what we would like to see is 
*“‘consortiums”’ of developers building 
new towns in co-operation with the 
county councils of, for example, 
Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, and 
Berkshire. Such a consortium builds 
nuclear power stations. There the 
site selection problem is simpler, but 
an enterprising county council or a 
consortium, or both together, should 
not find it too difficult to assemble a 
large enough site in a suitable loca- 
tion. 

At North Killingworth, Northum- 
berland County Council has desig- 
nated the site for a small new town on 


these lines. In America, William 
Levitt has built several ‘‘Levit- 
towns”. Though these are large 


suburbs equipped only with some 
community facilities but no industry, 
their scale has enabled Levitt to 
develop the techniques Mr Graham 
Page rightly urged. We do not advo- 
cate a ‘““Wimpeyville”’ or a ‘‘Wates- 
burg”’ on these lines, but a combina- 
tion of Northumberland’s practical 
foresight and the kind of enterprise 
that would have built a new town at 
Allhallows in Kent could make a 
major contribution to solving the 
overgrowth and congestion problem 
of our great urban regions. Private 
enterprise, after all, led the way with 
the first new town nearly sixty years 
ago. Ww. T. 
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PETERLEE’S NEW NEIGHBOURHOOD 


The first of four housing groups in the south-west neighbourhood of 
Peterlee that has aroused a good deal of attention, especially in 


architectural circles, is nearing completion. It stems from a desire of 
the manager of the development corporation, Mr A. V. Williams, 
for improved and more distinctive housing in Peterlee ; and he insti- 
gated the collaboration of the famous modern painter, Victor 
Pasmore, with two architects of the development corporation’s 
staff: Peter Daniel and Frank Dixon. Apparently the only instruc- 
tions that the team received from Mr Williams were that provided 
it did not do what had already been done in Peterlee it could do what 
itliked. The new neighbourhood is described in this article. 


HE SOUTH-WEST area of Peter- 
‘Tie is very pleasant country. 

Across the south of the town is 
Castle Eden Dene, a deep wooded 
valley which sends a long arm, 
Bluntsdene, northwards towards the 
town centre. West of this the new 
neighbourhood is being built. The 
area of the south-west neighbourhood 
is about 300 acres and is to consist of 


by ARNOLD WHITTICK 


four groups or communities with a 
total of some 2,000 houses, thus for a 
population of about 7,000. 


A Geometric Layout 


In the first group, the purpose has 
been to plan a compact layout of a 
formal kind, yet achieving, it is hoped 
and claimed, a satisfactory integra- 
tion with the landscape. The inten- 


. 


The first section of the neighbourhood is formally geometric in character. 
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SOUTH WEST AREA 


WAR ENTRE 


Layout plan of Ward Centre, south-west area, Peterlee. 


tion has been to allow the landscape 
to flow between the housing groups. 

There are thirteen different house 
types in the first group of 388 houses, 
the net housing area being about 
thirty acres, thus a density of about 
thirteen to the acre. The house types 
include detached and semi-detached 
two-storey dwellings, short rows of 
three-storey terrace houses, and some 
one-storey houses for old people. Be- 
cause of the special precautions due to 
mining subsidence, building is re- 
stricted as a general rule to two 
storeys with a few light three-storey 
constructions. 

The whole conception of this first 
section of the neighbourhood is of 


a formal geometric character. The 
rectangular and cubic blocks of 
varied houses are sited on roads laid 
out in a rectangular fashion, many of 
which terminate as culs-de-sac and 
branch from a road which links with 
the spine road of the neighbourhood. 
This spine road connects the town 
centre with the A.1g bordering the 
west of the town. 

The layout results from a carefully 
conceived grouping of houses and 
functional spaces. One group of de- 
tached houses is arranged in echelon 
fashion linked by entrance units ; some 
have square spaces between them 
where children can play and cars can 
be parked. Some of the semi-detached 
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blocks are cubes with small garden 
spaces on either side which are walled 
in on two sides and fenced on a third, 
thus giving privacy. In the patio type 
of semi-detached house the court- 
yard garden is enclosed on two sides 
by the house, and on the other sides by 
the front wall and a heavy dividing 
fence. The part of the house opposite 
the entrance is a one-storey structure 
used, it seems, as a lounge, while the 
kitchen and dining-room are near the 
entrance. The patio garden is very 
small. 

In the three-storey terrace houses a 
garage and drying room and a small 
veranda at the back are on the ground 
floor, living-room and kitchen on the 
first floor, and two or three bedrooms 
on the second floor. There is a gener- 
ous provision of garages throughout 
this community, amounting to some 
205. 
The facades of the houses are 





A.W. 

Back gardens are small. 
reminiscent of some of Victor Pas- 
more’s pictures. They are rectangular 
patterns of black or dark grey and off- 
white brickwork, and timber board- 
ing painted black, grey, white, and 


Children’s paddling pool between the houses. 
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Bollards are prominent items of furniture. 


sometimes red. The greys and blacks 
seem to predominate and they make a 
rather sombre effect which is sup- 
posed to harmonize with the bleak 
atmosphere of the north. One would 
have thought that the bleak north 
would have welcomed a _ brighter 
effect. 

The spaces created by the arrange- 
ment of the houses are often pleasant 
and are occupied by such features as a 
play sculpture, a paddling pool, areas 
of grass and an occasional flower bed, 
while the variety of textures in the 
footways, concrete slabs, dolomite 
gravel, and macadam give interest. 
Bollards are prominent items of fur- 
niture placed to keep cars in their 
places, but they sometimes provide 
decorative notes and objects for chil- 
dren to climb over. 


Some Misgivings 

Whether this scheme is a success 
only time can tell. It prompts some 
misgivings. 

Although much thought has been 
given to the relation of the housing to 
the landscape, to some it is a formal 
geometric conception imposed on the 
site and rather alien to the land- 
scape. Also there is the feeling of com- 
pactness at any price; thus the tiny 
gardens boxed in. One visitor thought 
of crated human beings, a very de- 
pressing feeling that is not without 
justification. Residents seem to be 


very willing to show visitors over their 
houses. 

A resident of more than aver- 
age intelligence in such an environ- 
ment was asked what he thought of 
the scheme. He remarked that he 
thought it probably looked very good 
on paper, which carried a note of criti- 
cism. He also remarked that it would 
be nice to have a bit of a garden. (He 
lived in a three-storey terrace house 
without a garden.) 


The Test of Time 


What will we think of the scheme in 
twenty years’ time? Its authors have 
been very scornful* of the earlier 
more traditional housing, one remark- 
ing, rather despotically, that ‘‘we de- 
cided that we shall not tolerate the 
back garden mania of the new 
town’’, but it is not improbable that 
in twenty years’ time we shall realize 
that the earlier housing of Peterlee 
was nearer to human needs and 
wishes than this rather academic 
architectural experiment. This type 
of development would be more ac- 
ceptable with more generous space 
standards, especially in the matter of 
gardens. It is a question whether the 
open space that flows between the 
groups would not be more appreciat- 
ed if it were utilized as larger private 
gardens. 


* See Architectural Association Journal for 19 
June 1961. 
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A “MARATHON GREEN BELT INQUIRY”’ 


The Minister of Housing and Local Government's public inquiry 


into Lancashire County Council’s Merseyside and South-East 
Lancashire green belt proposals opened at County Hall, Preston 


11 July and closed on 4 August. The outcome will affect millions 


of people in these great conurbations. The case for the county 


council and the objections to it are described in this report. 


square miles—a broad zone 

covering most of South Lanca- 
shire from the southern boundary of 
Southport, across the South-West 
Lancashire plain, passing to the south 
of the Wigan area, extending as far 
asand separating thecounty boroughs 
of Bolton, Bury, and Rochdale, and 
reaching the Yorkshire boundary in 
the Milnrow area. The zone is some 
six to eight miles wide surrounding 
the major built-up areas of which 
Liverpool and Manchester form the 
core, linked by a narrower band in the 
Warrington area. 

The number of objections lodged 
was originally 109, and sixteen late 
representations were also considered. 
Before the hearing, or in the course of 
the inquiry, ten objections or late re- 
presentations were withdrawn, and 
seven objections were dealt with by 
means of written representations. 

The inspector was Mr E. Farricker. 
The county council’s case was con- 
ducted by Mr Brian Hill, chief assist- 
ant solicitor, and the county council’s 
principal witness was Mr U. Aylmer 
Coates, county planning officer. Evi- 
dence was also given on behalf of the 
county council by four divisional 
planning officers. A few of the objec- 
tors were represented by queen’s 
counsel but most by other legal or pro- 
fessional men. 


Ts PROPOSALS affect some 224 


Wide Range of Interests 
The objections covered a wide 


range of interests, from local authori- 
ties within the county area, county 
boroughs immediately affected, and 
large estate owners and industrialists, 
to persons whose interests were in 
small parcels of land. With four ex- 
ceptions, the purpose of the objections 
was to secure the deletion of land 
from the green belt. But the Lanca- 
shire Branch of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England whole- 
heartedly supported the proposals 
and asked the Minister to approve 
them as they were. 

A considerable volume of evidence 
was given on both sides about land 
availability and housing needs and 
generally the facts were not seriously 
in dispute. The objections which led 
to the “most detailed investigation 
were those concerned with the local 
authorities, some of whom said that 
expansion of their towns was being 
unreasonably impeded. In some cases 
the county submitted that although 
little or no land remained for expan- 
sion a less wasteful use of sparsely 
developed Victorian and Edwardian 
suburbs was possible. But, generally, it 
had to be admitted that some towns 
had reached such a size that the solu- 
tion to their problems of congestion 
ought to be found beyond the green 
belt. The county council accepted the 
consequences of this policy. 

Basically their case was that: 

(a) development in the past had 
sprawled to such an extent and in 
such a form that a firm line and, 
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The green belt—a view of the South-West Lancashire Plain from Bickerstaffe, near Ormskirk, 
looking towards St Helens. 


in some cases, a complete stop to 
further building on the peripher- 
ies of the large cities should be 
laid down 

sufficient alternative land was 
available or likely to become 
available either on redevelop- 
ment or in “holes” in the green 
belt, or in convenient areas be- 
yond the green belt, to cater for 
the overall needs of both Mersey- 
side and South-East Lancashire. 


— 
= 
el? 


Skelmersdale and Overspill 


The recent draft designation by the 
Minister of Skelmersdale as a new 
town was very topical in this context. 
In the Manchester region where there 
was also a deficit of sites to meet the 
likely demand, schemes were already 
in hand for the accommodation of 
overspill (e.g. at Westhoughton, Den- 
ton, and Whitefield). 

It was said on behalf of the county 
council: 

“While there must be some latitude 
in any estimate of the future demand 
for housing land the county council, 


in delineating the proposed green 
belt, have been mindful of possible 
increases in demand and also of de- 
mand which will arise after the plan 
period (i.e. after 1971). An adequate 
allocation of land has been made with- 
in the area enclosed by the green belt 
and beyond, which will allow free- 
dom of choice to developers and also 
contribute towards the satisfaction of 
long-term needs. Concurrently with 
the implementation of the green-belt 
policy and the provision of sites be- 
yond the green belt, it will be the 
county council’s aim to secure an 
effective use of the land available in 
both municipal and private develop- 
ment.” 

On several occasions the hearing 
continued into the evenings, and once 
as late as 8.30 p.m. The inquiry was 
well covered by the Lancashire press, 
notably by Liverpool and Manchester 
newspapers, with relays of reporters 
in the press benches. As one Lanca- 
shire paper headlined its report this 
was indeed a ‘‘Marathon Green Belt 
Inquiry” 
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THE NATIONAL PARK OF SWITZERLAND 


In securing, some fifty years ago, for absolute preservation about 


5,000 acres of remote mountain country in the Canton of Grisons, in 
eastern Switzerland, the Swiss Society for the Protection of 
Nature laid a remarkably sound foundation for the establishment 
of what is today one of the most natural and unspoilt national parks 


in western Europe. The area is described in this article. 


T THE outset a lease was signed 
A by the society with the com- 
munes owning the land, de- 
claring it a refuge area and removing 
it from all human interference. In 
1914 legislation provided federal aid 
for the area and gave it the status of a 
national institution. In the years that 
followed the national park grew in 
size, until today it extends to over 
sixty square miles. 


by JOHN FOSTER 


The park lies on the eastern flank 
of the Lower Engadine Valley, and 
takes in the lofty alpine ridge which 
separates the River Inn from the 
mountain valleys of northern Italy. 
Its peaks, which rise to 10,000 feet, 
are of a brittle dolomitic rock which 
erodes rapidly, producing deep clefts 
and fissures on their barren upper 
slopes. The park is traversed by only 
one motor road, the steep and narrow 


Tourist hotel at Il Fuorn in the Swiss National Park. 


J.-F. 
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IF. 


Mountain landscape at the western entrance 
to the national park. 


highway which links Zernez across 
the east-west furrow of the Ofen Pass 
with Valchava on the Italian border. 

The reasons for the choice of this 
remote region for protection, half a 
century ago, in preference to a loca- 
tion among the better-known moun- 
tains of central Switzerland, are not 
hard to find. Firstly, it was still very 
much in its natural state, having 
suffered little from human interfer- 
ence, apart from some early iron min- 
ing and a little commercial tree fell- 
ing. Secondly, it offered an abundant 
variety of interesting plant and ani- 
mal life, with plenty of space for the 
natural expansion of that life. Finally, 
it lay above the normal level of 
human cultivation, yet below the 
botanically and zoologically barren 
ice and snow line, with a wide variety 
of altitudes between those two limits. 


Abundant Wild Life 


Within the park nature is allowed 
to take its course; no cattle may graze, 
no trees may be felled, and shooting 
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and the picking of flowers are for- 
bidden. As a result, wild life is abun- 
dant. The climber on the high moun- 
tain tracks will certainly see deer and, 
with luck ibex and chamois, and on 
the lower alpine meadows he will find 
the nimble marmot, in company with 
a fascinating host of other small ani- 
mals and birds. Actually the ibex had 
disappeared completely from these 
mountains, but was deliberately in- 
troduced again some years ago and 
now is about 250 strong. 

Plant life too is lavish in its variety, 
ranging from the gentian, saxifrage, 
edelweiss, and mountain crowfoot, 
which splash the alpine meadows 
with colour, to the delicate Rhaetian 
mountain poppy, androsaca, prim- 
rose, and starry houseleek which 
flourish on the high mountain scree 
slopes where soil is practically non- 
existent. 

Dominating the landscape of the 
national park below the snow-scarred 
summits of the peaks are the dark, 
often impenetrable, forests of pine, 


Walkers’ maps and regulations are placed at 
all laybys. Footpaths are signposted. 
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The village of Zernez in the Lower Engadine Valley just west of the park. The local office of 
the National Park Commission is here. 


larch, and spruce which clothe the 
mountainsides up toa height of about 
7,000 feet. Of all the trees found in the 
region undoubtedly the tall cembra- 
pine is the most noble. Seldom seen 
much below 6,000 feet, this tree looks 
its best in the Tamangur Forest, one 
of the finest stands in the park. 

The administration of the national 
park is in the hands of a federal com- 
mittee of seven members who appoint 
a chief inspector. In addition, there is 
astanding committee of scientists who 
organize an extensive programme of 
research on many aspects of local 
flora and fauna, using a small labora- 
tory within the park for their work. 
In the field, the sylviculturist for the 
nearby community of Zernez looks 
after the day-to-day interests of the 
park on a part-time basis. To help 
him he has three full-time guards, of 
whom one patrols the Ofen Pass road 
in a Volkswagon. 


Strict By-laws Enforced 


As the park is run on the principle 
of absolute preservation, the main job 
of this local staff is to see that visitors 
comply with the very strict by-laws 
which operate. Not only are lighting 
fires, picking flowers, trapping or 
shooting animals, and chopping tim- 
ber all forbidden, but without special 
permission from the park committee 
only certain listed mountain tracks 
may be used at all by visitors. Child- 
ren may only enter the park if accom- 
panied by adults, and there is even 
a regulation—now more honoured 
in the breach than otherwise—forbid- 
ding the taking of ciné films without 
express permission. 


No Inhabitants 

Apart from a substantial tourist 
hotel at Il Fuorn on the through road, 
a frontier post nearby, and one or two 
remote blockhouses used by moun- 
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taineers for overnight accommoda- 
tion, the national park is totally un- 
inhabited. 

The big tourist hotel and its sur- 
rounding pastures are privately owned 
and form a small enclave within the 
park which, though convenient for 
visitors, raises some difficult prob- 
lems of principle with the national 
park committee. 


Hydro-electric Threat 


Much greater than this local prob- 
lem, however, was a proposal for a 
major hydro-electric power project 
which for over fifteen years threaten- 
ed the whole character of the Enga- 
dine region (see TOwN AND CouNnTRY 
PLANNING, of June 1960), and split 
the people of the valley into two bit- 
terly opposed camps. Happily a sen- 
sible solution has been patiently 
worked out which will allow the 
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scheme to go on, while preserving in- 
tact the integrity of the national park. 
The proposed reservoirs will now be 
located wholly outside the park, with 
a four-miles-long tunnel cut deep 
through the mountains to supply a 
new power station which will be built 
completely underground. No over- 
head power lines whatsoever will 
cross national park territory. 

As an essay in total preservation the 
Swiss national park is a remarkable 
enterprise—more akin to the wilder- 
ness areas and nature reserves of the 
spacious American countries than to 
crowded western Europe. The park 
is held in high esteem by the Swiss 
people who seem to accept willingly 
the restrictions on their movements 
and activities in it, as not being an 
unreasonable price to pay to secure a 
permanent sanctuary for their native 
flora and fauna. 


Ministerial Changes 


In the reshuffle of the Cabinet 
announced on g October, Mr Henry 
Brooke becomes Chief Secretary to 
the Treasury and Paymaster General. 
He is succeeded as Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government by Dr 
Charles Hill (formerly Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster). Mr Geof- 
frey Rippon has been appointed 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Mini- 
ster of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, succeeding Sir Keith Joseph 
who becomes Minister of State, 
Board of Trade. 

In his four and a half years of 


office Mr Henry Brooke has con- 
tinued actively the Government's 
policy of slum clearance and _ has 
taken a firm stand on green belts. 
Almost his last act as Minister was to 
designate the new town of Skelmers- 
dale in Lancashire—the first new 
town in England for eleven years. 

We wish the departing Ministers 
success in their new offices and hope 
for a positive policy of dispersal and 
new towns by the new Ministers now 
that Mr Brooke has led the way to- 
wards a thaw in the long-continued 
“freeze”’. 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 
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First Topic: The Weather 


New York, September 1961 


After a cool summer in England, 
the arrival in New York in a tempera- 
ture of 95 degrees in the shade, and 
humidity in the 80’s, was distinctly 
unpleasant. The New York Times pub- 
lishes a daily “‘temperature humidity 
index’? to measure the degree of dis- 
comfort experienced, and, according 
to this scale, ‘“‘almost everyone should 
beuncomfortable, many feeling miser- 
able, at 80 or above’’. It surpassed 
eighty almost every day in the first 
fortnight of September, and this is un- 
usual as well as a nuisance. According 
to the American system, serious work 
begins after Labour Day (4 Septem- 
ber)—and not even those who had 
lived in New York all their lives could 
face getting down to work in this 
Turkish bath. If one could get inside a 
fully air-conditioned building early in 
the morning and stay there until it was 
time to go home (to another fully air- 
conditioned house), it might be bear- 
able. But contrary to European no- 
tions, very few places in New York are 
truly air-conditioned, as the air is not 
dried and refrigerated before being 
circulated. There are a lot of fans, and 
thousands of windows have box-like 
contraptions attached to them which 
are exceedingly noisy and do a little 
drying out as well as pushing a gale 
into the room. But they cease to be 
very effective above a certain level. In 
any case, the vast majority of rooms 
where New Yorkers sleep or work have 
nothing efficient in this respect. For 
the visitor, who must needs keep ap- 
pointments all over the town, use 
buses and cabs caught in the traffic 


jams, or ride the subway, the day be- 


comes a kind of assault course with 
cool places as intermediate cover from 
the sniping heatwave. 


It’s a Free Country 


Anyone accustomed to the charge 
that we in England are subjected to 
an excess of planning, regulations, 
and prohibitions, should try to live in 
America for a while. It is not only that 
quite categorical prohibitions are so 
much more frequent than with us (for 
instance smoking in subways, theatres 
or cinemas), nor that the penalties are 
so much stiffer, but that the scope of 
regulations goes so much further. 
Moreover, they vary much more wide- 
ly between one state and another, and 
even the counties and townships with- 
in the states tend to make their own, 
sometimes rather queer rules. Some of 
these commend themselves (e.g. that 
overtaking of stationary school buses 
is not allowed, or the fines on jay- 
walkers), but others irritate the visit- 
ing foreigner, such as those which are 
designed to prevent him from incur- 
ring any damage to his own health! 

When we could stand New York no 
longer, we decided that a day in woods 
and water was indicated. Eschewing 
the beaches, we headed for Lake 
Ronkonkoma, on Long Island, per- 
haps thirty miles east of New York, a 
moderate sheet of water fringed by 
sandy beaches (some man-made) and 
woodlands. It isa charming place: the 
scale is right to the eye of the European 
unused to the wide open spaces, and 
the variety of green found in the vege- 
tation, the houses with their lawns 
sloping down to the landing stages, 
the range of greens and blues of the 
water itself as light and depth and 
warmth determine reflections—these 
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make it exactly the sort of place one 
dreams of back in the city. 

But alas, calendar and precedent 
were stronger than inclination, it 
seemed. One may not bathe without a 
lifeguard. There are no lifeguards 
after Labour Day. One may not swim 
from a boat. One may not land the 
boat except at authorized points... 
and so on. We finally persuaded a 
sceptical proprietor to hire us a boat, 
we signed an undertaking to obey a 
dozen regulations, each punishable 
with a $50 fine—and then we had a 
wonderful day out, improved perhaps 
by the spicy element of danger: that 
if we were caught, the fines payable 
would make it necessary to return im- 
mediately to the milder regions of 
England. 


Scope for Subtopia Hunters 


If ever our friends who hunt lamp- 
posts and road signs get tired of their 
sport in England, they may find big 
game in the United States. It is not 
merely that the well-known horrors of 
outdoor advertising assail the motor- 
ist on the turnpike, but the actual 
variety of road-signs is staggering. Mr 
Arthur Freed, highway safety engin- 
eer in the county of Westchester (a 
high-class outer region north of New 
York) has recently discovered that 
there are fifty-nine different stop signs 
in the county, apparently due to the 
fact that these signs were devised by 
the workmen who had been ordered 
to erect them! They come in all sizes, 
shapes, and levels, and it is often hard 
to know whether they have manda- 
tory force or not. The stranger soon 
suffers from vertigo as his eyes franti- 
cally search for a traffic light (sus- 
pended 20 feet up), a lane indication 
(30 feet up—to miss it means a detour 
of ten miles on the express way), a stop 
sign (3 feet up) or the name of a side- 
road (anywhere). Sign-posting of 
highways is in general inadequate in 
many states, and it is often as difficult 
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to find out the name of a village or 
township which one passes, as to see 
the name of the railway station at 
which the train has unexpectedly 
stopped. Shades of gas-lit English 
country stations, especially in war- 
time! 

All this would be intolerable were 
it not for the fact that one can so 
easily get away from it all—from 
highways, traffic signs, advertise- 
ments, and prohibitions. It only takes 
a car to get to a starting point, anda 
pair of legs after that. The nightmare 
lies in the attempt to leave the metro- 
politan areas, especially at summer 
weekends, and with this familiar prob- 
lem the Americans have not yet 
coped, despite astronomical sums 
spent on freeways, tunnels, bridges, 
and clover-leaf junctions. 


Aspirations 

The New Yorker, we were told in 
great earnestness, is learning to live. 
He no longer wishes to commute. He 
despises the car, no longer a status 
symbol. All he wants is an apartment 
near Washington Square, or on River- 
side Drive: perhaps, if his ambitions 
run high, one of these charming pent- 
houses with their spacious terraces, 
and a Japanese gardener to come up 
in the lift once a day to tend his well- 
anchored flowering shrubs and minia- 
ture lilies in his lilliputian pond. The 
reasons for this change of heart were 
said to be the misery of the com- 
muters’ journey (lengthy, crowded, 
and expensive), the fact that even the 
car could no longer bring freedom at 
weekends, and an appreciation of the 
positive delights of true urban living. 

Now New York (and especially 
Manhattan) is undoubtedly full of 
people who like urban living. Well 
over half its population comes from a 
cultural milieu of apartment living, 
extreme congestion, and dependence 
on the extended family. A surprisingly 
large proportion of New Yorkers, too, 
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cannot afford any kind of car, works 
at two jobs to keep body and soul to- 
gether, and has not time for house or 
garden, or faces uncertainties in life 
which make an apartment rented by 
the week the summit of ambition. 

New apartments are indeed mush- 
rooming all over the city. One can get 
a very spacious (three bedroomed) 
place at a monthly rental of $350 or 
$400 (say, £1,000 p.a.), or one can 
buy one outright, in what is quaintly 
called a ‘‘co-operative block”’ at any- 
thing from $50,000 to $150,000. Perus- 
ing the newspapers, it does not look as 
if they were being snapped up, be- 
cause most of the advertisements for 
new flats promise such inducements 
as rent-free occupancy for the first 
three or four months. 

But for very much less money, one 
can still buy the American equivalent 
of our semi-detached, i.e. a fully de- 
tached one-family house in pseudo- 
ranch, pseudo-colonial, or pseudo- 
Cape Cod (with just the occasional 
pseudo-Tudor) in a suburb with dir- 
ect train service to Manhattan, from 
about $18,000 upwards—the most 
luxurious variety on the Connecticut 
coast running at perhaps $40,000. 
Now to the visitor the really astonish- 
ing thing is that, for what is offered, 
these house prices are not only not 
high, but are in some cases lower than 
what one would expect to pay on St 
George’s Hill or at Virginia Water. 
This is mostly due to the fact that de- 
spite zoning laws (preventing build- 
ers from putting too many buildings 
on to a given plot) land is still avail- 
able much more freely than in Eng- 
land. 

The urban area of the New York 
metropolitan region amounts to only 
2,000 square miles at present, and 
so long as the absence of regional 
planning permits it, a few hundred 
square miles of suburb will be added 
to the residential areas each decade. 
If one and a half hours from house to 
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office is taken as the limit of human 
endurance, then aeroplanes, heli- 
copters, turnpikes, subway expresses, 
and any combination of these, have 
made possible the opening up of fur- 
ther huge tracts of building land. 
And looking at parts of the eastern 

states where land is not short, one can 
have no doubt that what every born 
American prefers is: 

"2 storey Colonial on knoll, liv rm w. fre- 
plce, din. rm, fam. rm, den or gst rm., 24 bths, 
2 car gar., quiet road, acc. statn... 


Exodus 


The 1960 US census, now being 
extensively analysed, has revealed 
population movements in the greater 
New York area parallel to those of 
Greater London—decline at the core, 
faster growth as one gets farther out, 
more sprawl, and replacement of the 
existing population at the centre by 
new immigrant groups. 

Some older communities in the 
middle ring have also suffered losses. 
One such town, Elizabeth, in New 
Jersey, became so alarmed when they 
found that 5,000 people had left the 
place since 1950, that they set up an 
investigation to find out the reasons. 
The report of the Great Elizabeth 
Movement, published in September, 
revealed the startling fact that many 
people had left to seek new one-family 
houses and more space for their child- 
ren to play, and that the‘noise from 
nearby Newark airport had become 
unbearable. 

(Newark now permits jets to use the 
airport, and with the gross congestion 
apparent at Idlewild and La Guardia, 
it is used to an increasing extent es- 
pecially by the airborne commuter. ) 

Elizabeth, one fears, has now en- 
tered the phase of decline so apparent 
in many of the older parts of the New 
York region—not central enough to 
make comprehensive rebuilding fin- 
ancially attractive, not far enough 
out to attract newcomers. 
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Grand Central Lunacy 

One of the most awe-inspiring 
sights for the visitor is the demolition 
of what to us is a perfectly good sky- 
scraper. Blocks twenty storeys high 
are now being torn down as unecono- 
mic obstacles on a site capable of 
bearing forty storeys. Such demoli- 
tion is infinitely more difficult and 
costly than, say, the clearance of 
office buildings in Victoria Street. 
The heavy steel girder is the skeleton 
of the building, and this involves oxy- 
acetylene cutting every few feet 
through the breadth and height of the 
edifice. This not only takes much 
longer than new construction, but it 
costs nearly as much. Such work is 
now going on especially round Grand 
Central Station, as it will soon do 
round the other commuters’ termin- 
al, Pennsylvania Station—itself now 
doomed to demolition like any other 
building in New York with any digni- 
fied proportions. On the Grand Cen- 
tral site itself, Pan American Airways 
are now in the process of erecting the 
world’s largest office block—not the 
tallest, that record will still belong to 
the Empire State, but the largest in 
terms of rooms, and people employed. 
Something like 20,000 people may 
work in this anthill. The lower ranks 
will arrive and depart through the al- 
ready suffocating tracks of the station 
below, the executives will go by heli- 
copter from the station thoughtfully 
provided on top. The lift from the 
President’s suite will take five seconds 
to the roof, thence by helicopter in 
ten minutes to Idlewild, from where 
Pan American will fly you home to 
Bermuda in time for dinner. 

It would all be very exciting if only 
one could see any benefit in it—for 
anyone, even the President of the 
Corporation. Many people here be- 
lieve it will not even be profitable. 
But while the delusion goes on, the 
true gold-mine proprietors in the city 
are the owners of sites now covered by 
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low buildings—churches, old brown- 
stonehouses, dilapidatedeating places, 
The city itself owns some of the po- 
tentially most useful sites—schools 
and public works installations. As the 
city is short of funds, it might try to 
sell the central school sites to the in- 
surance companies, get them to install 
further heliports on top, and then run 
heli-school-buses to open-air estab- 
lishments on the Palisades or on Bear 
Mountain—it would be cheaper, and 
think of the wonderful time the child- 
ren would have. Similarly, Central 
Park could be leased for apartment 
block construction, its mature trees 
sold to the penthouse gardeners, and 
the proceeds used to supply every 
New Yorker with a free season ticket 
to Fire Island or even Martha’s Vine- 
yard. There are no limits to true 
economic logic. 

The other possibility would be to 
plan land use. 


The Promised Land 


In the elections for Mayor (and 
other officials) due to take place on 
7 November, housing looms as the 
largest issue next to that of general 
corruption. The existing city adminis- 
tration fights on its record of low-cost 
housing built, and attacks the State 
administration (which belongs to the 
opposite party) because it has been 
thwarted in its endeavours to do more 
by failure to pass certain enabling 
laws. (How familiar it all sounds. 
There are, in this city, tens of thou- 
sands of families who have cause to be 
grateful for the fact that by the co- 
operation of city authorities and pri- 
vate capital providers (usually, again, 
the insurance companies, and _ the 
trade unions) something like 150,000 
new dwellings have been built since 
the war. Much public money has gone 
into the acquisition of sites, and there 
are other hidden and open subsidies. 

The tragedy, to the outsider, is, that 
neither party seems to understand the 
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heart of the matter: that where slums 
have been cleared, to provide for such 
elegant rabbit warrens as Stuyvesant 
town, the original inhabitants have 
been pushed either into the limbo of 
ghastlier slums still, or at best, have 
been rehoused in the city’s barrack- 
like ‘low-cost housing’’, whilst their 
former area now serves to house the 
middle and upper middle income 
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groups, deeply grateful to the city and 
the insurance companies for some- 
thing which is cheap to them but 
wildly beyond the dreams of those 
they displaced. 

The plans for the future hardly 
seem to begin to measure up to the 
problem of the city’s submerged 
quarter, or even third. 

WILLIAM SMALL 


Building Trends in the USSR 


Mr A. Luboj, Chairman of the 
Leningrad Section of the Union of 
Architects, USSR, writing in the 
magazine Building and Architecture in 
Leningrad on the general trends in 
building and planning, makes parti- 
cular reference to work done in 
Leningrad over the past few years. A 
“new look” at architectural planning 
since the Twentieth Congress has 
recognized the essential need for basic 
overall planning principles to be put 
into operation at the outset, rather 
than relying on ad hoc rebuilding to 
existing patterns (roads etc.) as has 
apparently been the case until re- 
cently. 

There has been an acceptance of 
the idea that the individual build- 
ing unit should be subordinate to the 
neighbourhood layout. In spite of this 
however, the author pointed out a 
number of shortcomings in the plan- 
ning offices and stated his recom- 
mendations for improvement. 

These included: the continued 
practice of siting of residential blocks 
on both sides of main thoroughfares, 
making for ribbon development; a 
lack of planned shopping facilities— 
the separate siting of this amenity 
should be given more serious con- 
sideration vis-a-vis the placing of 
shops on the ground floor of flats, as 
has been the practice thus far; the 
insufficient consideration given to 


parking and garage space in connec- 
tion with the residential layouts; too 
much monotony and uniformity in 
the new residential blocks, more 
‘high-rise’ or point blocks should be 
provided for the logical solution for 
housing of single and married couples 
(without children) and also to create 
a more interesting sky-line and three 
dimensional space; while the utiliza- 
tion of large-type prefabricated panel 
units had reduced building costs by 
30 per cent, there was insufficient 
variety in the size and textures of 
these panels to allow for either 
flexible planning of the housing units 
or a more interesting external expres- 
sion; whereas traditionalism and 
monumentality had for the most part 
been discarded as a desirable external 
form, the new “aesthetic” had too 
often resolved itself ‘‘formalistically”’, 
i.e. with over-simplified and precon- 
ceived solutions borrowed slavishly 
from the West and without due regard 
to topical weather conditions, ma- 
terials, etc. 

In general the article praised the 
long overdue master plan now being 
worked out for Leningrad and sub- 
urbs, but pressed for more imagina- 
tion and ingenuity on the part of 
architects and planners in_ their 
solution of the problems of the city 
and its component parts. 

ARTHUR 8S. READ 
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BRON-Y-MOR: 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


A NEW SEASIDE RESORT 


Details have recently been released of an imaginative long-term 


project, ultimately requiring the expenditure of several million 
pounds, to build a comprehensive seaside resort in Wales specifically 
planned for its main purpose. The scheme is described in this 


article. 


HE SITE consists of about forty 

acres of land directly adjoin- 

ing the sea and contiguous to the 

old town of Towyn from which it is 

separated by the railway, although 

two bridges link the town with the 
site. 

The basic development envisaged 
is not large—the plan providing for 
not more than about 1,000 dwellings 
for permanent and seasonal use, 
equivalent to a population of just over 
3,000 people. The scheme is distin- 
guished, however, by the exceptional 
proposals to provide special amenities 
and facilities for holiday-makers and 
by the unusual care to keep those 
amenities and the seafront free from 
all motor traffic. This gives to the 
whole project an atmosphere which 


by J. F. ECCLES 


combines some of the best features of 
the more imaginative types of British 
and Continental holiday resorts, but 
with carefree conditions, particularly 
for children, which many of those re- 
sorts lack. 


The Residential Area 

The main residential area, whilst 
conveniently accessible from the prin- 
cipal service roads, is itself planned 
around pedestrian ways which will 
provide the shortest route between 
the dwellings, the beach, and the 
amenity centre. Shops, restaurants, 
and licensed premises form the heart 
of this main residential area, the 
development within which will be 
very varied including one, two, and 
three-storey houses, maisonettes, flats, 


A typical square in the central residential area. Though motorists are excluded, dinghies can 
be parked and families can walk in complete freedom. 
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Model of the first plan of development. In the foreground the amenity centre is dominated by 
a 12-storey hotel. Behind this is the main residential area. Visitors’ cars are confined to the 
peripheral roads. 


and, on the edge alongside the main 
service road, a motel. 

Probably the most important fea- 
ture of the project is the amenity 
centre which is designed along the 
sea-border with the principal beach 
as the main focus. On the seafront 
there will be a raised pedestrian pro- 
menade with direct access to the shops 
and restaurants, and beneath it will 
be ramps leading down to one of the 
main car parks connected with the 
peripheral service roads, but entirely 
segregated from the amenity centre 
proper, where the approaches are con- 
fined to pedestrians only. 

One of the dominant buildings in 
this centre will be a 300~—350-bed- 
roomed hotel some twelve storeys 
high, functioning either purely as a 
hotel or, in part, as luxury service flats. 


Other features of the centre include 
a Wetsh Craft Exhibition and facili- 
ties for a conference hall, open-air and 
covered dancing, aquarium, amuse- 
ments, stage shows, and concerts; 
whilst there is another proposal to 
provide an all-weather lido with a 
special sliding roof for adverse wea- 
ther conditions. 


Freehold and Leasehold Development 


The freehold of the entire area is 
held by Bishton Holdings Limited, 
who have accepted the responsibility 
for basing the development on a mas- 
ter plan prepared by Mr John H. D. 
Madin of Birmingham. The land- 
owners have announced that they in- 
tend to retain the freehold of the land 
in order to ensure that the develop- 
ment proceeds broadly in accordance 
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with the master plan, but they will as 
necessary grant long leases to selected 
developers who are prepared to colla- 
borate in creating and maintaining 
the general concept which has been 
evolved. 

Altogether the scheme has been 
imaginatively conceived as a new pat- 
tern for holiday resort development 
and it must inevitably receive the 
support and best wishes for success of 
many people. 


The Holiday Pattern 


The great problem of a project of 
this kind, primarily setting out to pro- 
vide well-serviced and carefree condi- 
tions for holiday-makers, is the axiom 
to which we in this country are almost 
reconciled that the holiday season 
is concentrated substantially into a 
period of four months, i.e. June to Sep- 
tember—the eight-week period from 
about mid-July to mid-September 
being the period of greatest conges- 
tion. School holidays and tradition 
account for this heavy concentration 
of holiday-making and it seems un- 
likely that the pattern will change, 
despite statistical evidence that the 
month of August is on average the 
second wettest month of the whole 
year in Great Britain. This general 
pattern will probably mean that, with 
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the exception of special periods such 
as Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun, 
the new development may well have 
to face a somewhat barren period of 
eight months every year with the risk 
of converting the township into a 
forlorn place during this period. 


Out-of-season Employment 


The proximity of the town of 
Towyn may well be of some assistance 
in preventing this, whilst the develop. 
ers have in mind collaboration with 
the Mid-Wales Industrial Develop. 
ment Association to introduce into the 
area some forms of light industry to 
create a balance of employment parti- 
cularly during out-of-season periods. 
On the moderate scale envisaged, this 
is obviously something which should 
be encouraged so that the new town- 
ship can have prospects of a reason- 
ably vigorous life, even when it is not 
carrying out its main function. 

Although the writer belongs to the 
large and growing number of people 
in the United Kingdom who, on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of our wea- 
ther and for other reasons, have long 
since abandoned hope of suitable holi- 
day conditions in their own country, 
he nevertheless sincerely hopes that 
good fortune will attend this courage- 
ous and well-thought-out venture. 


Composite Signs for Catterick 


Recently two signs were erected on 
the by-pass north and south of the old 
coaching town of Catterick which are 
of special interest. They are compo- 
site advertisements, which are the 
first of their kind on a by-pass. They 
call the attention of passing motorists 
to the hotel, garage, café, and other 
services available in the town of 
Catterick. 

When the by-pass was opened 
several years ago, the trades-people 
of Catterick, which has traditionally 


CATTERICK 


SERVICE AREA 
RIGHT AT ROUNDABOUT FOR 


HOTELS & ACCOMMODATION 
PETROL & REPAIRS 

CAFES 

RACECOURSE 





This 15 ft by 10 ft sign was rejected by the 
Minister on grounds that it was over-obtrusive. 
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This 15, ft by 10 ft sign was accepted by the North Riding County Planning Department. 


earned its living from serving the 
traveller, found that business fell off 
sharply. Garages and hotels in par- 
ticular were hard hit. 

Two years ago, the firm of Mason- 
Lang applied for consent for a sign for 
a hotel, but this was refused. Plan- 
ning policy naturally is that if one 
business sign were to be permitted on 
a by-pass, it would be illogical to re- 
fuse others, and the result would soon 
be a plurality of signs. 

The county planning authority 
agreed, however, that some form of 
composite sign telling the traveller 
that he could obtain services nearby 
was reasonably required. In _ the 
rather slow way in which these affairs 
are conducted some eighteen months 
went by before a public inquiry was 
held to consider a proposed sign. 

The Minister of Housing had called 
in the application because, these be- 
ing the first composite by-pass signs, 
special interest was attached to them. 
He turned down the proposed sign 
on grounds of amenity but suggested 





that another design might be sub- 
mitted after informal consultation 
with the area planning officer. 

This was quickly done, and, after 
consultation with the Ministry of 
Transport the new design was ap- 
proved and the signs were erected in 
August Bank Holiday week-end. 

The approved signs are 15 feet wide 
by 10 feet deep with a background of 
dark grey and the lettering, road dia- 
gram, and border in white which is 
reflectorized with Scotchlite. 

Although official departments will, 
naturally, not commit themselves, it 
seems likely that similar signs would 
be approved for other areas where the 
by-pass has robbed its town of passing 
trade. 

Expressing a personal view, the ap- 
proved sign seems to me to be effec- 
tive in a cold way, but one could wish 
for a little more imagination. Surely 
an old coaching town like Catterick 
could have had a little glamour and 
tourist appeal incorporated into its 
sign ? CHARLES WIDDUP 
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COLOMBIA PREPARES 

FOR FUTURE URBAN GROWTH 
In September 1961 the Universidad del Valle, Cali, Colombia 
inaugurated a graduate programme in city planning to satisfy this 


rapidly developing country’s urgent need for technical personnel in 
the planning field. We publish some extracts from the University’s 


announcement of the new course. 


URING THE past decade Co- 

D lombia has experienced a 

population expansion at a 

high rate never witnessed before, yet 

following logically the demographic 

outburst that has hit the whole of 
Latin America. 

This population increase has taken 
place primarily in urban areas and 
has brought new and unforeseen pres- 
sure on larger cities to provide the 
minimum acceptable services that 
urban life currently demands in our 
Western civilization. A superficial 
glance at what has been happening 
seems to indicate the strengthening of 
this trend rather than its reversal, and 
it may even be stated that it follows a 
logical developmental pattern within 
the present status of technology and 
the accelerated process of industri- 
alization that this country is going 
through. Asa result it is to be expected 
that in the future large areas of agri- 
cultural land will be swallowed by 
our cities through the location in 
them of new industrial, commercial, 
and residential activities. 


Cities’ Physical Development 

At the same time the current rapid 
pace of our cities’ physical develop- 
ment, with its concomitant aesthetic, 
social, economic, and administrative 
implications, has outrun the tradi- 
tional staff function of local govern- 
ment and has awakened our muni- 
cipalities to the urgent necessity of 


establishing a new one to foresee and 
direct, in a harmonious and orderly 
fashion, the future growth of our 
urban centres. 

In response to this general feeling, 
the national Government established 
the Consejo Nacional de Planeacién ) 
Politica Economics, together with its 
corresponding technical staff em- 
bodied in the Departmento Adminis- 
trativo de Planeacion y Servicios Tecnicos, 
with the specific function of advising 
the executive and the legislative 
branches of the national Government 
on their programme for the economic, 


physical, and social development of 


the country. In turn, this planning 
agency at the national level has been 
indirectly responsible for the estab- 
lishment of several new administra- 
tive departments and commissions 
with planning functions at the state 
and municipal levels. 

This recent interest in the establish- 
ment of a new planning function on 


the part of the various levels of 


government has not had a parallel 
development in the preparation of the 
technical personnel needed for cur- 
rent job openings and for those that 
inevitably will be created in the 
future. The few planners the country 
can count on have been trained 
abroad and upon their return they 
have faced the problem of adjusting 
foreign principles and standards be- 
fore making them applicable to local 
conditions. 
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With the inauguration of its gradu- 
ate programme in city planning, the 
university believes that it has taken a 
positive step in the direction of solv- 
ing, at least partially, the problem 
of supplying the country’s need for 
trained personnel in that field. 


Six Objectives 

The University’s academic pro- 
gramme in the field of city planning 
has six objectives: 

1. To satisfy, at least partially, the 
urgent demand for technical person- 
nel in the field of planning and its con- 
comitant administrative aspect which 
the country is experiencing at the 
municipal, state, regional, and na- 
tional levels. 

2. To provide the opportunity for 
personnel currently connected with 
planning activities to participate in 
academic studies and research by 
making available to them its library 


facilities and the advisory services of 


its specialized faculty members. 

3. To illustrate to the citizenry, 
planning commissioners, councilmen, 
and different administrative and ex- 
ecutive governmental personnel of the 
various municipalities of the Cauca 
Valley region the history, methods, 
principles, and objectives of contem- 
porary city and regional planning. 

4. To provide courses of instruction 
in the field of city and regional plan- 
ning to both undergraduate and gra- 
duate students coming from other 
schools and departments of the Uni- 
versity so as to permit those interested 
to inform themselves of the problems 
and potentialities of urban develop- 
ment and to prepare them, as pro- 
fessionals, for a more extensive par- 
ticipation in the civic life of their 
community. 

5. To provide all the faculty mem- 
bers of the University with the oppor- 
tunity to conduct individual or inter- 
disciplinary studies and research on 
various aspects and problems of city 
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and regional planning development. 

6. To extend the University ties 
with its community into the field of 
planning through the provision of 
consulting services to public and pri- 
vate agencies whose activities affect 
the development of the physical, 
social, and economic resources of the 
community and of the Cauca Valley 
region. 

In order to achieve its first objec- 
tive, the University offers, through 
its Department of City Planning, two 
years of graduate instruction in the 
field of city planning leading to a 
professional degree. In fulfilment of 
the other five objectives, the Depart- 
ment of City Planning provides ex- 
tension courses in city planning to 
interested citizens; makes available 
introductory courses in city planning 
and housing to students registered in 
other schools and departments of the 
University; organizes an annual con- 
gress of city officials, with the assist- 
ance of councilmen, mayors, and city 
planning commissioners of the Cauca 
Valley region; encourages individual 
or inter-disciplinary research activi- 
ties among the University’s academic 
staff on various aspects of city plan- 
ning and development; and provides 
professional consulting services in 
planning to private and_ public 
agencies in the Cauca Valley region. 


Assistance from the University 
of Pennsylvania 


The department has been receiving 
technical assistance from the Depart- 
ment of City Planning of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in the pro- 
gramming and the contents of its 
courses of instruction, and steps have 
already been taken to extend this 
technical assistance to the use of text- 
books and bibliographies, counselling 
on the department’s research pro- 
grammes, the utilization of library 
and teaching materials, and the inter- 
change of students. 
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GREECE’S HOLY MOUNTAIN 


REECE HAS a national park at 
Parnes (not to be confused 
with Parnassos) about twenty- 

five miles from Athens, dedicated to 
the familiar objects of forestry, game 
preservation, and tourism, catered 
for by a couple of large hotels. 

But the twenty-five-mile-long pen- 
insula of Acte, or the Holy Mountain, 
which terminates in the magnificent 
6,666-foot peak of Athos, in Thrace, 
is in effect a unique nature reserve. 
Entry without special authorization 
(which is never granted to women) is 
subject to heavy penalties. The per- 
manent population consists of nearly 
3,000 monks, their few celibate em- 
ployees, and the civil police. For re- 
ligious reasons, no female stock ani- 
mals are kept—merely a few mules 
for transport. Ungrazed, the area is 
densely wooded, and a flowery para- 
dise: a notable thing among the goat- 
ridden southern lands. Prickly plants 


by E. W. HODGE 


are not predominant. The monks live 
by horticulture, in which all take part, 
Round the monasteries are olive, fig, 
and mulberry, and the laboriously 
terraced garden-strips of which in 
other countries one sees so many 
thousands derelict. Plane, Spanish 
chestnut, and walnut fill the valleys, 
with hazel, dwarf-oak, arbutus, and 
Spanish broom on the steep hill 
sides which constitute most of the 
area. 

The monasteries were built to 
house a dozen times as many as now 
inhabit them. Whilst the highest ar- 
chitectural sophistication is not what 
one goes to see, yet the picturesque 
combinations of period and colour, 
and sensational situation are amaz- 
ing. On the sea’s edge, there is usually 
a great donjon or “‘arsenal’’, and a 
yet bigger one as the monastery’s 
nucleus, with a crenellated curtain 
wall, a few hundred feet up the hill- 


Iveron Monastery. 
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side. The Byzantine era lives on in the 
churches, painted dark red even to 
the roofs, Turkish influence in tiers 
ofoversailing balconies, St Petersburg 
inthe classicism of nineteenth-century 
additions (or, so often, rebuilding 
after fires), whilst Greek nationalism 
isexpressed in the profusion of blue 
and white, both inside and out. 

The territory entirely lacks roads, 
although sea-transport by small 
caiques mitigates this. To reach even 
the administrative village, Kariai, 








where are the Holy Synod and the 


Daphni, there is only a ruinous bridle- 
track, of slippery boulders, scramb- 
ling over a 2,000-foot ridge. Numer- 
ous such tracks existed, but with fall- 
ing—and palpably ageing—popula- 
tion they have long ceased to be re- 
paired. Athos is not unproductive. 
Considerable quantities of firewood, 
and even timber, mountain hay, 
dlives, and nuts, are exported, on 





civil governor, from the tiny port of 








E.W.H. 


Courtyard of Iveron Monastery showing Phiale or Ceremonial Fountain. 


mule-back, as well as lobsters and 
octopuses, and a small amount of 
handicraft. One feels that teleferiques, 
Swiss-style, would be of great service. 

One wonders what the future holds 
for this unique community, monastic 
and botanical. Mechanization and 
modernization would bring many 
problems. Increased tourist access 
much beyond the present very spar- 
tan pilgrim arrangements, would dis- 
rupt it economically and spiritually. 
Traffic would bring forest fires. To 
meet good hotel or efficient institu- 
tional standards, the monasteries 
would need to be rebuilt rather than 
improved. Considerable repairs are 
carried out, indeed as a matter of 
pious duty, but there is little doubt 
that ““Over my dead body!” would 
be the reply of the present authorities 
to suggestions for the drastic changes 
that even a beginning of adaptation 
would call for. Yet, with so high an 
average age as the present, reduction 
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in numbers must be rapid. But I can. 
not think that the desire for this kind LO 
of life will ever entirely cease, and, 
with the increase of the tempo of| jn ii 
living in the outside world, it may 
even grow. 

Just as under nature conservancy, | (Ma 
fauna and flora are given a local re} foyy 
fuge, which we could not afford to 
extend universally, so the monks| mr 
may socially be regarded as mak. of thi 
ing a unique contribution, which we 
could ill afford to be without. Yet, a 
we see on Hebridean islands, when 
numbers fall below a certain point, 
essential services cannot be provided, 
and this must badly affect the morale 
and comfort of what is at presenta] & 
happy and healthy although aged| achi 
society. The rare visitor will consider | $Pa 
frugal fare, primitive living, strenu-| “lose 
ous walking, and disciplined demean. | °ent 
our a small price to pay for a glimpse| objec 
build 
times 
zonté 
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Simopetra on its crag, 1,000 ft above its port. into Eden. 
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NEW ZEALAND - MINISTRY OF WORKS TI 
| TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BRANCH, HEAD OFFICE, WELLINGTON 


Applications are invited for the undermentioned vacancies: 


Vacancies 3127 and 2804 for Assistant Planning Officers, Planning Officers, and a Senior 
Planning Officer 





Salary: Up to £1,500 a year as merited. 


Qualifications desired: Corporate membership of the Town Planning Institute or equivalent ; 
and for Assistant Planning Officers: Intermediate examination of the Town Planning 
Institute or equivalent. 
Duties: Administrative and technical work within the Town and Country Planning Branch 
of the Ministry of Works. This involves advanced administration at a central government 
level including planning reports and assessments, preparation and submission of evidence 
at statutory hearings and enquiries, preparation of bulletins and leaflets on technical 
planning matters and research. 
Passages 
From United Kingdom: Single persons Up to £172 

Married couple Up to £370 

Each child Proportion of £172 

From South Africa: £210 per person plus proportion for child. 

From other countries: | Minimum tourist class fare by the shortest route. 
Incidental Expenses: Up to £35 for a single person and £100 for a married man can be 
claimed to cover the cost of taking personal effects to New Zealand. 

Application forms and further details are available from the High Commissioner for 
New Zealand, 415 Strand, London, W.C.2, with whom applications will close on 
30 November 1961 


Please quote reference B13/20/1 when enquiring. 
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_> LOUVAIN BUILDS HIGH 

e, and, 

mpo off In the technical section of Le Mouvement Communal, the 
't may) monthly journal of the Union of Belgian Towns and Communes 
rvaney,| (March 1961), Marc Callewaert outlines what is being done in 
ee tt] Louvain to counteract the familiar process of central area decay and 
| mak centrifugal migration of people from the town centre. The author 
s mak-| of this article doubts the wisdom of the policy that is being adopted 
e » "el inthis Belgian town. 

ee by D. W. HUGHES 
5 when ~ 

1 point, 


sociated outward migration of people 
can be solved by building high. The 
dogmatic application of this principle 
does not improve the quality of urban 


ovided. HE OVERCROWDED slum area of 
morale Ts Martin has been cleared 
esent a and is being redeveloped to 
h aged| achieve maximum efficiency of the 


-onsider | space so created. As the area lies so 


strenu- 
|emean- 


close to the economic and cultural 
centre of the town it was decided this 


glimpse objective could best be achieved by 


or 
yn 


building high. This would offer seven 
times more living space than the hori- 
zontal solution. 

Arguments in favour of the decision 
were: 
1. The centre of Louvain is losing 
people to the peripheral areas, in- 
creasing the number and distance 
of journeys to work and causing 
overloading of the transport sys- 
tem. 
. Centrifugal migration means loss 
of business and custom in the 
centre. 
3. The mere rehabilitation of slum 


~~ 








areas (creation of open spaces, de- 
molition of insanitary dwellings, 
etc.) accelerates the displacement 
| of people in the centre. 

| By rebuilding at the highest pos- 
sible density, the Louvain planners 
| hope to halt the process of decay and 

| migration. 


JA Comment 

i} It is too often assumed by some 
| authorities that the problems of de- 
) Cay at the centre of towns and the as- 


life in central areas. If economy of 
space is to be the main criterion, open 
space standards will obviously suffer 
and the net result is overcrowding in 
the vertical sense and “slums in the 
sky”’. Has not the possibility of estab- 
lishing a new town been investigated ? 

The solution at Louvain seems to 
have been based only upon mathe- 
matical calculations and engineering 
principles. It does not admit the exis- 
tence of a need for private open space 
while the standard for the public open 
space seems unwarrantably inade- 
quate. In addition, this space has not 
been treated in its own right but is 
merely designed to ensure sufficient 
sunlight for the buildings. Conse- 
quently the space about buildings 
lies in shadow for a considerable part 
of the day and therefore adds little to 
the pleasantness of the setting. 

No mention is made of provision of 
any shopping, social, or other local 
facilities which could help to create a 
sense of community amongst the flat 
dwellers. In no way could this scheme 
claim to have created a neighbour- 
hood unit in this apparently attrac- 
tive architectural composition. 

The problem has been seen as one 
of numbers and limited space, the 
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problem has been ‘“‘solved” on the 
drawing board and the success of 
the exercise will be measured from 
statistics. If a qualitative assessment 
of the quality of life in such schemes 


Hatfield RDC’s Coat of Arms 


| 

Arms Barry of Ten Argent and 
Azure a Lion rampant ermine on a 
Chief Gules three Ducal Coronets Or 
all within a Bordure of the last charg- 
ed with eight Tudor Roses proper. 

Crest On a wreath of the colours 
An Oak Tree charged with a Tudor 
Rose proper. 

The motto “Semper Serio’’—the 
free translation of which is ‘““Always 
in earnest”. 

Date of Grant 14 May 1945. 

Description The shield as a whole 
depicts the history of Hatfield. The 
Monks of Ely set up a community in 
Hatfield as early as AD 970 and duly 
built the Church. In the year 1108 the 
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James I, who, when he came down 
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could be made in numbers, author 
ties who advocate building high asa 
general principle, would surely be. 
gin to doubt the wisdom of sucha 
policy. 


abbey was converted into a bishopri 
and Hatfield became one of the re. 
sidences of the Bishops of Ely. Henn 
VIII coveted this fair possession an 
in 1534 the Bishop resigned both the 
Lordship of the Manor and the Palace 
to the King. It was here that Princes 
Elizabeth spent her childhood. 
Hatfield remained a Royal Palace 
until the beginning of the reign oi 


from Scotland and stayed at Theo- 
balds, the seat of Sir Robert Ceeil 
(afterwards the first Earl of Salisbury), 
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was so taken with it that he offer- | 
ed him the Royal Palace at Hatfield | 
in exchange. The exchange was effect- 
ed and since then Hatfield has been 
the principal seat of this branch of the 
House of Cecil. 

The field of the shield has been 
taken from the arms of the Marques 
of Salisbury of which the Lion ran- 
pant is a supporter. The chief is taken 
from the arms of the See of Ely. 

The town’s connection with the 
House of Tudor is portrayed by the 
gold bordure charged with Tudo 
Roses. The crest represents what is 
known locally as Queen Elizabeth’ 
Oak, the tree under which she was 
sitting when told she was Queen. 

The motto is a combination 0 
those of Queen Elizabeth and Lor 
Salisbury, viz. “Semper Idem”? ané 
**Sero sed Serio”’. 

The Coat-of-Arms was designed by 
Colonel E. J. Woolley, mc, FsA, 0 
Leaside, Hatfield, a resident interest: 
ed in heraldry, and the cost of ob 
taining the Grant of Arms was metb} 
public subscription. 
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SCOTTISH 


NEWS 


Fourth New Town 


What is the date of birth of a new 
town ? On the first meeting day of the 
development corporation when they 
are given their powers? or earlier, 
when the site is precisely designated 
after public inquiry ? 

Neither of these points has yet been 
reached by Scotland’s fourth new 
town, not even the publication of a 
draft designation order; but 8 Sep- 
tember brought an important official 
announcement. The projected town 
hasa name, Livingston, from the tiny 
pleasant old Lothian “‘Kirkton”’ onan 
old Edinburgh-to-Glasgow road; the 
Secretary of State has outlined the 
| general purposes in his mind, both for 
the new town and for the surrounding 
district of some 80 to go square miles; 
and the place has been welcomed by 
the three local authorities chiefly con- 
cerned, Glasgow Corporation and the 
County Councils of West and Mid 
Lothian. 

Memory flies back with amusement 
to the stormy prenatal days of Steven- 
age and East Kilbride. 


A Varied Fami ly 


The new towns of Scotland are a 
varied family. Up on its high shelf, 
East Kilbride lies above the smoke 
and stir, in clean country swept by 
moorland winds. Glenrothes, pleas- 
antly placed among the fields of rural 
Fife, has the distinction of a mountain 
to preside over its streets and spaces. 
These towns have proved the possibi- 
lity of attracting industry and towns- 
people aside from typical nineteenth- 
century industrial sites. 
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Cumbernauld, piled up closely on 
a bluff looking out over coalpits and 
industry, is much more urban than 
the other two, both in itself and in its 
situation at a nodal point of traffic. 
Unlike the others, it has no direct con- 
trol of its surroundings and must trust 
to three county councils for the ameni- 
ties of a green belt to be protected, re- 
covered, or created. The task set is 
difficult, but is being tackled with 
courage and ability. Cumbernauld is 
shaping as an out-and-out town locat- 
ed in semi-country; the others have 
more of the flavour of a country town 
with modern industry added. In a 
too-standardized world variety is pre- 
cious. 


Livingston 

Livingston has the experience of 
these three to draw on. The site chosen 
lies outside the “‘Clyde Valley Re- 
gion” covered by the Abercrombie 
Report, being just east of the water- 
shed, in the basin of the infant Al- 
mond. Like Cumbernauld, the fourth 
new town will be neighboured by a 
partially industrialized countryside 
and a knot of first-rank roads. Most of 
the bings hereabout are shale bings 
and the shale industry has decayed. 
There is a strong remedial purpose in 
the proposals. 

Basically the site is pleasant. At 300 
to 500 feet above sea-level not much of 
the land is of very high agricultural 
quality, but the older villages, farms, 
and “‘places” are gentle and kindly. 
Hardwood trees in hedgerow and 
shelter belt, while not up to a Perth- 
shire or South English standard, testi- 
fy to the loving care of improving 
landlords long ago. On three sides lies 
higher ground. Especially to the south 
and south-west, a wall of bare moor- 
land shuts off upper Lothian from 
upper Lanarkshire and ensures abun- 
dant fresh air to the new town. (Will 
the young “‘Clydesdale Forest”’ per- 
haps some day creep on from Carn- 
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wath over the rise, or is the soil alto- 
gether unsuitable?) Water supply is 
less obviously available, but can no 
doubt be brought. 

On this rural scene the nineteenth- 
century superimposed the railways, 
the shale industry, the bings, and a 
scatter of industrial towns and villages 
—Bathgate, Broxburn, Armadale, 
West Calder, Livingston station, and 
others. Some of the bings are in their 
way magnificent, especially the mas- 
sive Addiewall bing and the five- 
pointed one near it. Seen distantly 
against a sunset sky these might be 
Ben Nevis and the Sisters of Kintail. It 
is to be hoped no planner will try to 
tidy them all away; even ‘“‘Adam’s 
Grave’’ and the Mound of Marathon 
were raw when they were new. 

Recent factors in the situation are 
the Forth Road Bridge with its ap- 
proaches from the south, the great 
BMC factory at Bathgate, and the 
proposed re-alignment of part of the 
A8 Edinburgh-to-Glasgow road. 


A New Focus 


In selecting Livingston as the site 
for a new town, the Secretary of State 
plans that it shall be “‘a new focus for 
industrial activity in the central belt 
of Scotland’’. It is proposed that the 
area to be designated should be about 
7,000 acres and the population be- 
tween 50,000 and 70,000, of whom 80 
per cent would be drawn from Glas- 
gow. There is also a wider aim. “I 
have invited the two county councils”’, 
says the Secretary of State, “to con- 
sider ways of drawing up jointly a 
regional development and rehabili- 
tation scheme, in which the new town 
development corporation will parti- 
cipate, to control and direct the ex- 
pansion which the new developments 
will bring to this area, and systemati- 
cally to set about restoring some of the 
scars left by earlier industrial genera- 
tions.’’ Consultations are going on as 
to administrative arrangements. 
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Livingston and Cumbernauld 


Livingston and Cumbernauld have 
a sisterly likeness, but there are two 
major differences. 

1. The very difficult density of 
Cumbernauld is not likely to be the 
rule at Livingston. The acreage of in. 
tended designated site is much larger, 
7,000 acres as against 4,000. Thus 
there is provision for a green belt as 
part of the new town, and probably 
also for some loosening out in the plan 
for the town itself. 

(Does this hint at some general 
modification of policy on densities? 

2. Most important of all is the new 
insistence that the scheme is to be 
fully integrated with a rehabilitation 
scheme for a much wider area. A 
vigorous attempt is here to be made to 
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tackle the modernization of an old 
semi-industrial district, to build up | 
confidence and beauty, and _ local | 
pride where these have partly de-| 
cayed. Not long ago, East Kilbride 
was a pioneering venture; New Gor- 
bals at the heart of Glasgow is a 
pioneering venture; so is the plan for 
Livingston and region to be a pioneer- 
ing venture, not easy, but greatly 
needed. ‘‘Set a stoot hert tae a stey 
brae.” 


Livingston and Scotland 


It must be noted that the project 
does not directly help to spread popv- 
lation and industrial opportunity out 
from the central belt; what it aims to 
do is to draw them eastward within 
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the belt, thus reducing the acute cor- 
gestion in the west. If a far wider dis- 
persal is also to be desired for many 
reasons (physical, economic, social, 
and strategic), then the welcome crea 
tion of this new town and the re 
habilitation of this old industrial re 
gion do not lessen the need for pressing 
on at the same time with working an¢ 
strengthening the ‘“Town Develop- 
ment” policy all over the country. 
ELIZABETH B. MITCHELL 
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THE GEOMETRIC DESIGN OF MODERN 
HIGHWAYS. By John Hugh Jones. 
E.@ F. N. Spon Ltd, 1961. 633. 

The author of this book is an Ameri- 
can who thinks we should know more 
in this country about advanced road 
techniques. And so we should, parti- 
cularly if—despite warnings from at 
least two eminent Americans that the 
urban motorway is not a solution— 
the British traffic problem is to be 
solved by American methods. Pro- 
fessor Jones does not get involved with 
arguments like this although he does 
point out that for the price of one 
motorway project you can derive even 
greater benefit from here-and-there 
improvements to existing streets. He 
also points out that in the country 
there is economic as well as aesthetic 
justification for the carriageways 
along divided highways being indivi- 
dually located, and that, to be any 
good, motorways must be conceived 
as part of a comprehensive pattern 
related to the town and country plan. 

Since modern highways are de- 
signed in four dimensions, the geo- 
metry entailed is more advanced than 
the ruler and compasses stuff we 
learned at school. So the general 
reader will at least require to know the 
difference between a spiral transition 
and depressed configuration—the lat- 
ter having no connection with the 
teader’s posture after having un- 
tavelled some of the turgid American 
prose (what the super-elevation does 
“optimization of factors’? mean ?). 

After that it may not be surprising 
to learn that even the sinuosity of a 
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route can be expressed as a factor 
which, you may have guessed, has a 
bearing on the “‘falling asleep” rate of 
accidents—although scatter in the 
European data so far prevents any 
mathematical relationship being es- 
tablished. The scientific approach is 
obviously well advanced in the US. 

One may doubt the need for six- 
teen-bridge, four-level intersections 
in this country yet it would be danger- 
ously easy to get carried away by the 
engineering excitements this sort of 
thing provides. It is none the less inter- 
esting to follow through the logicai 
sequence of highway design from first 
principles to the finished product: to 
note that the cloverleaf is not the only, 
or, indeed, the best, kind of grade- 
separated junction: or to learn that 
signposting is a skill to which engineer- 
ing principles should be applied and 
is so integral a part of the design pro- 
cess that junctions may need to be re- 
drawn to allow the signs to “‘provide 
concurrence to the motorist’s obser- 
vations’. The resulting signs are bet- 
ter looking too than those we are used 
to here—at least the Californian ones 
illustrated are. And the Americans 
did not need science to tell them that 
the horizontal plane is the one in 
which the human eyeball swivels most 
easily. 

A meticulous attention to detail in 
all spheres of highway design, from 
the mathematical spacing of deline- 
ators on curves to the careful channel- 
lization in at-grade junctions (in pre- 
ference to roundabouts) should make 
British motorists welcome these trans- 
atlantic ideas and hope that our 
engineers will adopt them. Yet one is 
a little taken aback, if the jacket blurb 
is to be believed, at the ‘‘absence in 
Great Britain of quantitative data re- 
garding the design of traffic volumes, 
the estimation of future traffic, the 
capacity of motorways, prototype de- 
sign vehicles, and other related ques- 
tions’. 
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Provided we can avoid tying up this 
country ina cats’ cradle of tarmac, the 
know-how represented in this book 
will be valuable. Principally it is a 
book for engineers but planners, at 
whom it is also aimed, would benefit 
from reading it if only to appreciate 
just how much more there is to road 
planning than just putting lines on a 
map. RAYMOND SPURRIER 


PLANNING THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 
the American Public Health Association 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing. 
1960. 

When this report was first pub- 
lished in 1947 we were witnessing in 
Great Britain the beginnings of the 
first large-scale experiment in neigh- 
bourhood planning in the new towns. 
The concept of the neighbourhood is 
not new but to build a town as a 
series of neighbourhood units group- 
ed round a town centre is a develop- 
ment which has been watched in this 
country with interest and not without 
criticism. 

Thecommittee which produced this 
report was originally set up at the re- 
quest of the Housing Commission of 
the Health Section of the League of 
Nations as a North American com- 
mittee in correspondence with the 
League in Geneva. At the time of 
publication of the report the crea- 
tion of such bodies as the UN, WHO, 
and UNESCO had made inter- 
national co-operation on these mat- 
ters a possibility again. 

The committee started with the 
premise that the primary objective of 
housing is health, social and physical, 
and in this, the first in a series of three 
monographs, they are concerned with 
the physical environment of residen- 
tial areas. The report is addressed 
primarily to those professionally con- 
cerned with the creation of neigh- 
bourhoods and consists of a series of 
principles and standards which are 
intended to act as a guide to the 
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architect, planner, and their partner 
in this field. 

The neighbourhood is defined asan 
area served by an elementary school, 
a definition which would apply t 
most neighbourhood developments i; 
this country, and results in a satis. 
factory size unit for the provision o 
small shopping centre, church, med- 
cal facilities, and other essential ser. 
vices for day-to-day life. Emphasis js 
placed on the provision of amenities 
in the neighbourhood and they point 
out that man is essentially a social 
animal and ‘‘No perfection in build- 
ing or equipment of the home can 
compensate for an environment which 
lacks the amenities essential for de. 
cent living.”’ 

Although the book refers specifi- 
cally to America most of the points 
are applicable to this country as well, 
The importance of considering the 
size and composition of families in the 
population cannot be stressed too 
often and the continuing tendency to 
concentrate almost exclusively on the 
two and three-bedroomed house is 
strongly criticized. The strong pre- 
dominance of one type of dwelling 
will result in a neighbourhood con- 
posed of families at the same stage ol 
development. The two and _ three: 
bedroomed house serves the ‘‘typical’ 
family of parents and growing child- 
ren but family life and the com- 
munity will suffer if the maturing 
family has to look elsewhere for suit- 
able accommodation. Smaller unit 
of accommodation are sought by 
young people, married and single, ant 
by the elderly whose children have 
left home and to whom the upkeep ¢ 
a larger house and garden can be 
come an increasing burden. On the 
other hand the ‘‘standard house 
visualizes a family of at the most thret 
children and this reflects family pat 
terns of twenty years ago rather thal 
the present-day trend towards large 
families. The community will also bt 
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enriched if building is diverse enough 
to attract families of differing occupa- 
tion and income level. 

The recommendation of a small 
park for “‘passive recreation” in each 
neighbourhood is welcome. In our 
new towns this is too rare owing to the 
high cost and priorities of land use. 
To say that the Englishman would 
rather have his own garden is to 
ignore the social value ofa park where 
residents can walk and relax together. 

School buildings are an essential 
part of the neighbourhood facilities 
and the committee points out that the 
same buildings can often play several 
roles in community life, the child- 
ren’s classrooms can be used as a 
community and adult education 
centre in the evening so providing a 
real cultural and social focal point in 
the neighbourhood. Although this is 
excellent economics, in practice diffi- 
culties arise and the compromise can 
often mean that no user is happy with 
the position. 

Attention is also paid to the pattern 
of roads and traffic. It is stressed that 
major roads should be restricted to 
the outskirts and no young child 
should need to cross a main road to 
reach school. The separation of ped- 
estrian and road traffic is also stressed 
and the value of this principle is 
something we are beginning to learn 
with the success of our own experi- 
ments in creating pedestrian shop- 
ping centres. 

Although this report was first pro- 
duced fourteen years ago there is 
value in reissuing it today. Much that 
is recommended is to be found in our 
post-war housing projects but many 
points are still too often neglected. 
Neighbourhood planning has created 
certain problems as well as facilitating 
the development of community life in 
our new towns and it is interesting 
to consider this report in the light 
of developments in Britain since its 
original publication. GILLIAN M. PITT 
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PAPERS ON FLOOD PROBLEMS. 
Research Paper No. 70. University of 
Chicago Press, Illinois, USA. 

This is the latest of a series of re- 
search papers prepared by the De- 
partment of Geography of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Gilbert White, 
the editor, has evidently taken trouble 
to co-ordinate a wide section of 
expert opinion in the United States 
within this publication of 288 pages, 
which is well illustrated and with 
diagrams of typical American effi- 
ciency. The British contribution is 
limited to a brief but none the less 
valuable paper by Ian Burton on 
“Some Aspects of Flood Loss Reduc- 
tion in England and Wales’. Mr Bur- 
ton traces the historical development 
of flood control in this country since 
1927, and the book will be of value to 
any planning department if only for 
this section. 

The word “‘flood’’ has struck a 
chord of terror in the mind of man 
throughout the ages, and even today 
is an anxiety to those who live in areas 
subject to floods, and a hidden menace 
to many others wh_ ..ave moved into 
those areas without even knowing 
there is a likelihood of flood at some 
time in the future. In our advanced 
stage of civilization the possibility of 
a flood is something which is dismissed 
by all those who seek to sell or develop 
land in low-lying areas, and when the 
disaster occurs with its attendant loss 
of life and property everyone wonders 
why the building of houses or factories 
was ever permitted there in the first 
place. In the 1961 “gold rush” in land 
speculation more and more develop- 
ment is being attracted to low-lying 
areas which in many cases are part of 
recognized flood plains. Most plan- 
ning authorities consult their river 
boards on development projected on 
land below the level of the 1947 flood 
line, but it is questionable whether 
the full weight of consideration is 
given to the observations of the river 
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boards. Just as many seaside towns 
today tend to close their eyes to the 
dangers of bathing on some of their 
beaches (where bathing should be 
strictly prohibited!) many developed 
and developable areas should proper- 
ly be defined as “‘keep off” because of 
potential flooding. Indeed, a statutory 
map, prepared by river boards, 
showing all the areas subject to flood- 
ing might well be placed on perman- 
ent exhibition in every town hall. 
This would at least safeguard the man 
in the street from some day finding 
himself and his family “‘in a boat’’. 

Hertzler of the United States Corps 
of Engineers writes: 

“The studies of flood hazards will 
serve their full useful purpose only if 
local interests use the information in 
planning .. . and land use objectives; 
and in otherwise regulating the use of 
the flood plains.”’ 

Older town planners in this country 
may look back with regret on the 
statutory notation used under the 
1932 Act which clearly indicated all 
land subject to flood ‘‘edged green, 
yellow hatching’—to leave it as 
“‘white land” is an attraction to the 
speculator. JAMES M. GORST 


W. E. Doran, mice, Chief Engin- 
eer, Great Ouse River Board, writes: 

The paper by Ian Burton on ‘‘As- 
pects of Flood Loss Reduction in 
England and Wales” is of more parti- 
cular local interest, but he does not 
separate “land drainage”’ from “‘flood 
protection” and the figures he quotes 
on page 215 as to the annual expendi- 
ture by the Treasury have reference 
mainly to land drainage and not flood 
protection. In his contribution which 
concerns the Great Ouse he is not cor- 
rect in stating that the Great Ouse 
Flood Protection Scheme is designed 
on a recurrence interval of 400 years. 
The recurrence interval of the 1947 
flood is not known, but it has been 
estimated as between 100 and 120 
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years and the flood threat will in. 
crease with the sinking of the Fens, 

In his question : ““Why persist in the 
protection of such a problem are 
(the Fens) where it seems obvious that 
by no reasonable calculation can the 
benefits be made to compare with the 
costs ?’? He gives the answer in hi 
next sentence where he mentions the 
overall cost of the Flood Protection 
Scheme as £10 million and the annual 
production as £20 million. 

Burton’s comments on flood dam. 
ages and encroachment are good, but 
except in the case of the Thames 
Conservancy, where there is an ar- 
rangement for a representative of the 
river board to be heard by the plan- 
ning authority in certain cases, I know 
of no other instances of this arrange- 
ment in this country. 

I have the feeling that ifa developer 
was required to erect a notice on his 
new building plot ‘“This land liable 
to flood’’, the “‘desirable residence” 
might becomea little less desirable and 
hence some poor unfortunate people 
might be saved a lot of heartache. 


MOTOPIA, A STUDY IN THE EVOLUTION 
OF URBAN LANDSCAPE. By G. A, 
Jellicoe. Studio Books. 425. 

It is sometimes said that a sceptical 
public is more likely to take kindly to 
bold experiments in art and music if 
they are offered by those who have 
proved, at some earlier stage, that a 
departure from accepted norms is not 
due to any lack of competence in the 
traditional skills of draftsmanship or 
composition. The radically new con- 
ception of town-building displayed in 
this finely produced volume com- 
mands respect if only because its 
author is an architect with wide prac- 
tical experience as well as an ac- 
knowledged judge of good taste in 
landscape and design. The prepara- 
tion of the project was sponsored by 
the Glass Age Development Com- 
mittee set up by the country’s largest 
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firm of glass manufacturers—perhaps 
an indication that Mr _Jellicoe’s 
thoughts were firmly tending in the 
direction of what is practically pos- 
sible as well as what is desirable on 
social or aesthetic grounds. 

The main features of the project 
have been well known to the general 
public since the model of Motopia 
was first exhibited in London two 
years ago. Take a naturally varied 
landscape including trees, rivers, 
ponds, and stretches of grassland, and 
accommodate 30,000 people at den- 
sities of about thirty to the acre, 
without destroying your open spaces, 
and without resorting to isolated 
tower blocks, by superimposing on 
the open ground a gridiron of five- 
storey terraces bearing the town’s 
road system at roof-top level. From 
this central idea stem all the details: 
mews parking at fourth-floor level, 
shopping concourses on the ground 
floor of the circles which form the 
roundabouts of the road _ system, 
schools, churches, and _ recreation 
facilities appearing artlessly dotted 
about in the landscape formed by the 
squares between the terraces, and so 
on. Mr Jellicoe impresses the reader 
with his thoughtful attention to indi- 
vidual preferences: about 15 per cent 
of the dwellings are to have private 
gardens, there is provision for two- 
car families, the town centre is so 
located as to serve as a regional shop- 
ping centre without bringing regional 
traffic into Motopia. He takes care of 
unpleasant smells and sounds and all 
dangers to life and limb. A certain in- 
human clinical approach is mitigated 
by visions of informality and even 
eccentricity. 

The whole scheme has, the author 
claims, a respectable ancestry, and 
we are treated in this volume to a 
glimpse of the influences that have 
moulded his thinking—a catholic col- 
lection ranging from illustrations of 
the Attic Stoa through Scamozza’s 
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and Leonardo’s fancies to the present 
realities (or irrealities) of Le Cor- 
busier and E. M. Khoury. The vistas, 
indeed, are so delightful, that the 
reader must make a painful effort to 
return to what is actually intended 
it seems ungenerous to inquire into 
the more brutal realities when we are 
appealed to on the authority of 
Bath, Edinburgh, and the Crystal 
Palace. 

Let us briefly examine the project 
according to normal planning and 
architectural criteria. First of all, it 
must be realized that the visual ap- 
peal which forms such an essential 
part of the project is based on the per- 
spectives of the model. Given good 
weather, yachts in a breeze on the 
former gravel pits, children playing 
in the sunshine beneath the variegat- 
ed and mature trees, given also all the 
gay blinds and window-boxes, and 
forgetting the fact that for the sake 
of the exercise the model town was 
placed within a couple of miles of 
London Airport, we have no doubts 
that the horrid geometry of the thing 
will not obtrude itself too much. 
Whether, under normal English 
weather conditions, we can really re- 
capture the atmosphere of a Geor- 
gian square in Motopia, I do not 
know. (The square pattern may of 
course not be necessary—variants 
could be devised.) Technically, the 
plan offers no insuperable difficul- 
ties. It is not beyond the wit of man to 
adapt himself to a system whereby he 
goes upstairs to get out of his house. 
The machinery required for ventila- 
tion and the techniques of building 
houses and high roads on stilts exist. 
Financially, Mr Jellicoe’s estimate of 
an average of £6,000 per dwelling 
unit (including all common facilities, 
site works, etc.), is not too utopian in 
the light of present costs for high-den- 
sity housing projects. 

Nevertheless, one is left with cer- 
tain misgivings. One feels the whole 
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thing to be too much dominated by 
the desire to keep the motor-car away 
at all costs, and by the mechanical 
precision of life in this paradise of 
gadgets. Basically, the flat roof tops 
with their roads, the moving pave- 
ments propelling us to the shopping 
centres, the miles of air-conditioned 
passageways, would tend to dominate 
our life. (Less than half the total living 
space allocated to a family would 
have natural daylight, open windows 
are things of the past.) It goes without 
saying that inhabitants of Motopia 
are flat dwellers—though if they were 
rich enough they could presumably 
occupy more than one floor and go 
upstairs to bed. 

In a word, Mr Jellicoe’s Motopia 
seems hygienic enough, safe, practi- 
cable, and probably enjoyable for 
those whose cultural notions have 
been derived from the same unim- 
peachable sources as the author’s. As 
a solution for the greater part of our 
problems or urban planning, it does 
not commend itself. 

Nevertheless, the book is to be wel- 
comed for the same reason that we 
now cherish Utopia, and Erewhon, 
and the New Atlantis (and even La 
Ville Radieuse): because in propos- 
ing or inventing different societies 
from our own, we are led to a clearer 
recognition of the evils that now beset 
us. An experimental scheme of roof- 
top motorways and garaging is cer- 
tainly overdue, and the failure of 
many of our present architects and 
planners to think seriously about 
pedestrian precincts, or the preserva- 
tion of a natural landscape, is under- 
lined by Mr Jellicoe’s approach. In 
one last respect the book is to be com- 
mended: the author is not afraid of 
the taunt of rus in urbe so fashionable 
with our self-appointed aesthetic 
mentors of the architectural world: 
he knows quite well that we are all 
delighted whenever the illusion of a 
touch of countryside or olde-worlde 
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cottagery is created in the midst of ow 
concrete deserts. D. E. C, EVERSLEY 


NEW COMMUNITIES IN BRITAIN: 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROBLEMS, 
By Dr 7. H. Nicholson, CBE for th 
National Council of Social Service. 10s. 64. 
THE SWINDON SOCIAL SURVEY 
A SECOND REPORT ON THE SOCIAI 
|IMPLICATIONS OF OVERSPILL. 8; 
J. B. Cullingworth (in volume 9, No. 2 of 
the Sociological Review). 

The problems created by our den- 
sely populated industrial society, with 
its tendency to form enormous urban 
agglomerations, has led, since the war, 
to organized schemes of dispersal ona 
considerable scale. These schemes car- 
ried out by public authorities are of 
great complexity largely because they 
deal with almost every facet of peo- 
ple’s lives. 

And although many of them re. 
ceive a great deal of attention in the 
press, radio, and television, this sort ol 
notoriety usually serves to spotlight 
some detail which has temporary 
dramatic significance. Apart from this 
little is known of them, for only a few 
people working in them or in the civil 
service have sufficient grasp of their 
structure and problems to comment 
with value, and most of these are de- 
barred from critical comment by thei 
own involvement in administration. 

Despite the obvious importance ol 
the new towns, the hundreds of over- 
spill estates and the Town Develop- 
ment Act projects, a bibliography o 
them consists of scattered articles 
(most of them polemical or publicist), 
local authority committee reports, 
development corporation reports and 
one or two inadequate books by out- 
side observers. It was of great interest. 
therefore, to see Dr Nicholson’s Neu 
Communities in Britain: an attempt to 
make a “‘careful assessment of deve- 
lopments in the country as a whole”. 
It appeared at an opportune moment 
when the Government had decided to 
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proceed with more new towns for 
Manchester and Birmingham, it had 
been announced that the New Towns 
Commission was to be set up, and the 
London County Council and the 
Hampshire County Council were em- 
barking on their big TDA schemes in 
the Basingstoke area. One might have 
hoped, too, that it would have intro- 
duced some clarity into the gossip 
generated about ‘“‘new town blues”’. 

One must confess immediately to a 
profound disappointment. The book 
is not considered or detailed enough 
to be of value to the expert and yet is 
too serious in approach to be read by 
the general public. It is probably im- 
possible to do what Dr Nicholson was 
asked to do: to examine critically, not 
only fifteen new towns with a total of 
350,000 inhabitants, but also a larger 
number of expanded towns with as di- 
vergent social backgrounds as Worsley 
near Manchester, Bletchley in Bed- 
fordshire, and Swindon in Berkshire. 

There is also a chapter on “ur- 
ban redevelopment” covering, in 
eighteen pages, the social implications 
of schemes in Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and London. Such a book 
may well be written one day when it 
can be compiled from the mass of 
sociological studies, statistics, mem- 
oirs and monographs which will, no 
doubt, then be available. 

These comments may appear un- 
charitable. The book will be useful as 
adescription, briefand incomplete, of 
what has occurred, but its declared 
object ‘to study developments, with 
the aim of suggesting what steps 
should be taken to help forward the 
growth of a sense of community”. . . 
leads it into problems on which it can 
only make vague and compromising 
noises. 

Dr Nicholson’s difficulties are seen 
at their most acute in his discussion of 
“neighbourhoods”’. In his tour he un- 
doubtedly met a widely divergent set 
of view-points on the subject and he 
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appears to have set them ail down as 
his own without much attempt at 
analysis. “Neighbourhoods are clear- 
ly most likely to succeed when all con- 
cerned are convinced that they are 
right and reasonable and _practi- 
cable.” If the ‘all concerned”’ are 
assumed to be the planners and the 
administrators, does Dr Nicholson 
mean that the criterion of creating a 
neighbourhood is that you should pick 
planners and administrators who be- 
lieve in it ? Ifhe includes the residents, 
then what are the factors creating this 
opinion? There is little attempt in 
this section to define or discuss the 
different functions of the neighbour- 
hood, for it can be considered as a 
subsidiary shopping centre, as a sub- 
sidiary service centre, as a focal point 
for organized group activity and as a 
community. There is, too, little men- 
tion of the salient fact, which is that no 
new town has a fully developed centre 
and thus it is not yet possible to mea- 
sure where the social balance (in 
terms of group activity or servicing) 
will ultimately lie between centres 
and periphery. When we turn to 
Barry Cullingworth’s survey of Swin- 
don we move from a maelstrom of 
opinion and conjecture to the calmer 
waters of patient inquiry. Mr Culling- 
worth studied the reactions of people 
moving to Swindon as part of a re- 
search project, which began at Wor- 
sley, designed to “‘assess the social im- 
plications of overspill’’. Many of his 
findings would be paralleled in the 
new towns. Over half the families 
interviewed came from a town in 
which they had been resident over 
fifteen years. The vast majority (72-7 
per cent) moved because they wanted 
better housing conditions. Over half 
had not had self-contained accommo- 
dation. 57:1 per cent expressed un- 
qualified satisfaction with their new 
accommodation at Swindon and 14:3 
per cent more had only “‘minor reser- 
vations’. Among the dissatisfied, the 
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most common complaint was of in- 
adequate space or privacy. More and 
larger rooms were preferred. A ma- 
jority of both “‘the satisfied and dis- 
satisfied families were pleased with 
their gardens, though 80 per cent 
maintained that they provided in- 
sufficient privacy. Chain fences were 
actually disliked”’ (can one wonder ?). 
In detail, ‘‘60 per cent of the families 
considered that their gardens were 
‘about the right size’; a third thought 
them too small and 70 per cent 
thought them too large.” 

It was generally felt that the cost 
of living was considerably higher in 
Swindon (a familiar complaint in 
the new towns) though it is difficult 
to judge how far this was a factor of 
location or a factor of time (‘‘the cost 
of living index had risen over 15 per 
cent since the first families moved’’). 
Yet over 60 per cent thought the rents 
reasonable, and Mr Cullingworth 
comments that “‘the relationship be- 
tween present and previous rents 
seems more important than the ab- 
solute level or the relationship be- 
tween rent and income.” “The urge 
to better one’s condition is very 
marked,” he says. ““The norm which 
is aimed at seems to have risen con- 
siderably.”’ Yet in an examination of 
hire purchase “‘there was no evidence 
to suggest that families were taking on 
more than they could manage.” 

Mr Cullingworth asked a number 
of questions relating to the effect on 
family life of the move. One hundred 
and forty-nine of the families inter- 
viewed were separated from some or 
all of their relatives. Forty-eight dis- 
liked the separation, and twenty-nine 
said that the separation caused hard- 
ship. The most common reason for 
the latter was that parents (mostly 
the wife’s) lived alone or were in need 
of care and attention. Others said that 
the parents missed seeing them and 
the grandchildren. Yet only four of 
the twenty-nine families who con- 
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sidered the separation a hardship | 


wanted to return to London. 

It is often thought that the separa- 
tion from parents causes baby-sitting 
difficulties. This did not appear to be 
a problem among the families inter. 
viewed. But before moving to Swin. 
don in sixty-eight out of 134 casesrela- 
tives had looked after the children, 
This appeared impressive until Mr 
Cullingworth discovered that in all 
the sixty-eight cases but twelve the 
relatives concerned had been sharing 
a house with them! 

Finally, Mr Cullingworth discusses 
the twenty-three families out of the 
161 interviewed who wished to return 
to London. He points out that they 
had all moved to Swindon in the 
eighteen months prior to interview 
and that there was an observable ten- 
dency for there to be a period of dis- 
illusionment after which families tend 
to settle. This has been commented 
on frequently in the new towns. 

From studies like Mr Culling- 
worth’s it will be possible to build 
up gradually a body of information 
about the social effect of overspill 
schemes. Dr Nicholson’s book will 
add, at any rate, to the general in- 
formation available. Neither has pro- 
duced any evidence to dispute the 
principles which were enunciated in 
the New Towns Committee Reports 
of fifteen years ago and which have 
conditioned the major outlines of the 
present new towns. G. BROOKE TAYLOR 


AND ON THE EIGHTH DAY... The 
Last Word on City Planning and Planners. 
By Richard Hednam and Fred Bair, Jr. 
Falcon Press, Philadelphia. n. p. (possibly 
priceless) . 

This sumptuous and massive pic- 
ture book of 60 pages, 10} by 13} 





INQUIRY INTO PLANNING 


A full report of the TCPA National Confer- 

ence on 25/26 November 196! will appear 

in the December issue of “TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING”. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
WINTER MEETINGS 196 1/62 
at the Planning Centre at 6 p.m. 
No.1 Wednesday, 13 December 1961 
A SYMPOSIUM ON 
“THE NEW HOUSING STANDARDS” 
Mrs Evelyn Denington, Chairman, LCC New and 
Expanded Towns Committee 
E, V. Collins, Chief Architect, G. Wimpey & Sons Ltd 
Mrs Muriel Smith, London Council of Social Service 
J. P. Macey, Housing Manager, Birmingham Corporation 
Anthony Davies, Chief Architect, Basildon New Town 
Development Corporation 
The Report of the Government’s Sub-Committee on Housing 
Standards will be published in November. It will replace the Dudley 
Report of 1944. The panel of five experts will give their views on 
the Report, answer questions, and listen tocomments from the floor. 
No.2 Wednesday, 21 February 1962- 
DENSITY AND URBANITY 
Speaker: Leonard Vincent, Chief A rchitect-Planner, Stevenage 
No. 3 (date and speaker to be announced) 
THE AMERICAN SHOPPING CENTRE 
AND ITS LESSONS FOR BRITAIN 
Tickets for each meeting: 1s. 6d. TCPA members and students 
2s. 6d. non-members 
THE PLANNING CENTRE, 28 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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‘Do you honestly believe we really have enough information to justify a decision ?’’ A draw- 
y y , y g J ) 


ing from And on the Eighth Day... 


inches, with as many beautifully ugly 
cartoons by Mr Hednam and a finely 
satirical letterpress by the author of 
Bair Facts, will give planners and 
critics hours of pain and pleasure. 

The note is struck in the foreword: 

‘Planners rise in mounting and tri- 
umphant numbers to establish order, 
efficiency, beauty, light, air, health, 
safety, morals, the general welfare, 
the even turning of the seasons— 
to provide master plans for ultimate 
perfection, regulations, codes, ordin- 
ances—to ensure aesthetically pre- 
determined informality, organized 
spontaneity and controlled indepen- 
dence in physical development, and 
in the realm of economics to let 
capitalism soar, free from the sordid 
shackles of the profit motive.” 

This is only the beginning of a wild 
extravaganza, perhaps at times des- 
cending to the facetious, but often 
rising to savage wit. The drawings are 
even more wildly extravagant than 
the text. 

It is quite a unique production in a 
field in which humour is all too rare. 
It should be in every planning lib- 
rary, as an antidote to the solemnity 
and sombreness of Mr Bair’s nominal 
profession. F, J. O. 








Contributors 


ARNOLD WHITTICK, author of European 
Architecture in the 20th Century; The 
Small House Today and Tomorrow; 
Symbols, Signs, and Their Meaning; 
Member of Executive, TCPA; Presi- 
dent of Beckenham Planning Group. 
JOHN FOSTER, MTPI, ARIBA, ARICS, 
Planning Officer, Peak National Park. 
J. F. ECCLES, OBE, ACA, Chairman of 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust 
Ltd; Hon. Treasurer, TCPA. 
CHARLES wipDUP, Public Relations 
Officer, Advertising Association. 

E. W. HODGE, writer on_ history, 
scenery, planning, etc. of English Lake 
District; Member of Lakes UDC. 

D. W. HUGHES, BA (HONS GEOGRAPHY), 
FRHS, FRGS, post-graduate student at 
King’s College, Newcastle. 
ELIZABETH B. MITCHELL, Member of 
Executive, Scottish Section, TCPA. 
RAYMOND H. SPURRIER, AMIMUNE, 
AMTPI, Deputy Area Planning Officer 
for West Middlesex. 

GILLIAN M. PITT, sociologist resident in 
Crawley New Town. 

JAMES M. GORST, MIMUNE, MTPI, West 
Suffolk County Planning Officer. 

DR D. E. C. EVERSLEY, BSC (ECON), PHD, 
Senior Lecturer in Economic History, 
University of Birmingham. 

G. BROOKE TAYLOR, Public Relations 
Officer, Hemel Hempstead Develop- 
ment Corporation; Member of Execu- 
tive, TCPA. 
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Swimming baths at Wythenshawe. 

draw- : Architect: Leonard C. Howitt, M. Arch., 
; B.A. (Manch.), Dip. T.P., D.P.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
M.T.P.I., Ex-Manchester City Architect 
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cn ELECTRIC |FLOOR) WARMING 





w; 
1g; 
“Si~ Up-to-date swimming baths, like the one erected by 
Ap. Manchester Corporation at Wythenshawe, must be de- 
Cs, } signed to operate with maximum efficiency — and com- 
rk. fort. That is why the plans for this one are all electric 
of . and include a withdrawable floor warming system for all 
ust All Electric spectator accommodation, as well as for changing 
rooms, restaurant, etc. Every possible installation is 
ms electric from the heating of the pool and the hot water 


operation with supplies right doWn to photo-electric cells operating 


ry; the showers. 


ike . 7 wad - os as aa os 
Floor Warming Down-to-earth questions—of the kind that councils 


must always consider—are taken care of comprehen- 


























Y), sively in this project. The electricity supply comes from 
at makes the baths’ own substation. And because floor warming 
(and water heating) will be at off-peak times, a special 
of cheaper tariff will be used. Besides this, electricity is 
good sense clean, easily maintained and obviates fuel supply or 
‘Ey stores. 
er 
H H . 3 i ices ' Connected 
0) r SWI m m 4 n TECHNICAL DATA OF ELECTRICITY INSTALLATION - 
: load kW 
i = 
” Lighting 69 
Motive power 67 
est baths see General power, including electric kitchen 40 
Space heating (floor warming) 201 
D, Pools water heating, including 
‘y, plenum ventilating system and showers 720 
) three 240 RW 
water heaters 
“* famad by Thinking of installing electric floor warming ? 
p- Electrical Development Association, i s 8 si 1s J 
u- 2 Savoy Hill, London W.C.2 Write to your Electricity Board for details. 
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